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THE SECRETARY TO THE “BOSS” 


Ability, tact, industry, and correct appearance, plus a knowledge 


of stenography and typing, are among the necessary qualifications 


By ANNA PEARL 
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takes to get and keep a job. Author of the 
book, “If Women Must Work,” and employ- 
ment counselor to the Advertising Women of 
New York and to the Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Club of that city, she is in an 





Frances Maule 


excellent position to know at first hand just 
requirements are. She herself was at 
secretary to an important executive, 
and from that vantage place she saw many 
capable men and women rejected because they 
were frightened and awkward, while windbags 
were hired simply because they knew all the 
answers. That determined her to make a study 
of what it takes to have and hold a job. 
“The young high school or college student 
with eyes on the panorama of opportunity in 
the secretarial field will first of all become 
expert in stenographic work,” declared Mrs. 
Brophy. “The ability to take and transcribe 
notes accurately, as well as a good educational 
background, is almost taken for granted in the 
secretarial field today, but I want to emphasize 
this again, especially the shorthand ability. A 
well-equipped secretary, however, continues his 
or her education either through courses that 
yield material aid in the daily work or through 
self-cultivation, which means giving some time 
and attention to the intellectual side of life. 
“The employer today is impressed by the 
well-groomed young man and woman who 
pays attention to essentials such as the hair, 
nails, and spotless clothes. In the case of a 
woman secretary, the employer is not so much 
inclined to require beauty of face and figure 
as is popularly supposed—rather, he demands 
wholesomeness of thinking, and poise. The 
opportunities for the well-equipped secretary 
today are greater than ever before in the his- 
tory of employment. An office can do without 
a clerical force, but the secretary is the pivot 
around which the office turns, and the secre- 
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tary’s direct mind and efficiency mean every- 
thing to the employer.” 


[IN Passaic, New Jersey, is a man who has 
interviewed about 36,000 job-seekers in the 
past fifteen years. He has answered literally 
millions of questions about jobs. Thus he is in 
an excellent position to let us in on a few 
secrets from the employer's side. This man, 
who holds a key position in the textile indus- 
try, is Mr. Glenn L. Gardiner, assistant to the 
president of the Forstmann Woolen Company, 
and his work is devoted to executive and per- 
sonnel problems. 

As a high school boy, Mr. Gardiner studied 
shorthand and developed such proficiency in 
its use, he told me, that he earned the major 
portion of his expenses at the University of 
Wisconsin by serving as a court stenographer. 
While at the university he also used his 
shorthand in connection with his duties as 
special secretary to the Dean of the College 
of Letters and Science. 

“I don’t know an employer,” Mr. Gardiner 
stated, “who isn’t impressed by ease of man- 
ner, but not everyone has it. There are men 
and women who are naturally shy. I don’t be- 
lieve in making over personalities, but such 
should not look for jobs in which 
success depends upon contacts with people. A 
shy person seldom makes a good secretary. 

“In my business life | 


persons 


have seen many in- 





Glenn L. Gardiner 


stances in which the ability to use shorthand 
has played an important part in the career of a 
man or woman. However, in order to become 
a private secretary one must be something 
more than just an ordinary stenographer, al- 
though stenographic ability is a prime essential. 
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The most successful careers in the field of pri- 
vate secretaryship are built on a foundation of 
good education and general cultural interest 
The better the foundation education, the 
better the possibility of becoming secretary to 
a really responsible executive.” 
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final word, it is my belief that good service 


deserves a good salary 


MISS Frances Maule, lecturer and voca- 
tional adviser to women, and author of the 
book, “She Strives to Conquer,” has definite 





ACCORDING to Mr. Lewis R. Gwyn, vice- 
president in charge of labor relations for the 
Railway Express Agency, the way to become 
secretary to the boss is to have full knowl- 
edge of the details of the job beyond mere 
stenographic detail. He feels that a good sec 
retary is made by her boss, but before she 
goes to work for him she must be sure she 
herself is fundamentally sound and proficient 
“A good secretary, be that individual a man 
or woman,” Mr. Gwyn told me, “is one who 
has such a broad educational and cultural 
background that her employer isn’t talking a 
foreign language when he mentions some 
thing beyond the immediate scope of the busi- 
ness. She has intuitive knowledge of what he 
requires in the way of service, and she gives 
it to him quickly and quietly. Above all, every 
secretary should have knowledge of office 
routine and especially should understand fil- 
ing. Files in which papers are put away so 
safely they cannot be found when needed are 
nothing more than glorified wastebaskets. 
“To me the difference between a stenog- 
rapher and a secretary is this: The former is 
just a person who receives and transcribes dic- 
tation. The latter must be able to take dic- 
tation perfectly, but, in addition, must under- 
stand the things that have to be done, with- 
out being told to do them. On the shoulders 
of such an assistant an executive feels safe in 
vesting certain discretionary powers. As a 


advice to give on how that much-coveted niche 


secretary to the boss—may be attained 


“First of all.” she says, “get a good gen 
eral education and then be able to show some 


evidence that it has taken. A girl must show 


that her education has not only filled her 
head with facts, but that it has taught her 
how to use them constructively and creatively 
on practical problems. From the standpoint 
of business, it is not so important to know a 
lot of facts as to be able to find them when 
you need them. Then, too, don’t disdain the 
allied jobs, such as operating the switchboard 
or a calculating machine 

“Along with your cultural knowledge and 
your stenographic skill, you must also be the 
sort of person that people like to work with 
and have about them. Employers like to work 


with women who are attractively and suit 
ably dressed and w have the look of health 
and vitality. In order to qualify as the boss's 


secretary, you must have agreeable manners, a 
pleasant disposition, the tact and judgment 
to handle people and situations with skill and 
finesse, the self-control to keep your poise and 
temper when things go wrong. You must have 
a voice that strikes agreeably on the ear. and 
a good command of the English language. If 
you have all of these qualities, you have 
what business means by a good personality, 
and you are just what some harassed execu- 
tive is seeking as his secretary.” 
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THE LEARNER 





IS IT REALLY AN EDUCATION? 


Going to school and making necessary grades is one thing, acquir- 
ing knowledge required to achieve success is sometimes another 


By DOCTOR GREGG 


month we considered the building up 


AST 
of community and made sug 
that asset when 


and in 


: , 
good will 


gestions as to how to us¢ 


you are an applicant for a position 

need of character and financial references. It 
was pointed out that it might be wise to 
choose one group of three persons who could 


to your character and 
could be 


toward 


he called on to certily 
persons who 


attitude 


another group of thre 
called on to testify as to 
and property. 


your 
money 


In the September issue we suggested means 


of getting that much-needed qualification 
experience = % have been active during 
your school career, you should have no trouble 


n finding three persons who can testify as to 


your work habits. However, in talking with 
personnel directors, we find that most new 
graduates do not make use of the experience 
they have gained before graduation For 
example, one boy was being considered for a 
job as combination office boy and stenographer. 


In the place where was to list experience, 


he wrote “None.” He really had been a mes- 
senger for the local Western Union Tele- 
graph Company and was familiar with every 
street in the neighborhood. Had the employ- 
ment manager not said, “I'm afraid I shall 
have to have someone who is a little more 
familiar with the city than you appear to 


be,” the boy would never have thought of 


experience and he would have 
the job. 
leave the 


blank or 


his messenzer 
lost his 


It would be unwise 


opportunity to land 
tor you to 


space for your employment record 


write in that space such words as “None” or 
“Not any.” You should work for someone 
while in school, and then you can list that 


experience. 


NOW we come to that last group, the per- 
sons who will testify as to your educational 
What will they say? Perhaps 
we should ask, what do they know about you 
to say? Some students are so bashful or re- 
tiring that back row of 
seats just as the last gong sounds and slip 
out as soon as the class is dismissed. The only 
thing a teacher could honestly say about such 
a boy or girl is, “X is an extremely quiet per- 
son and always comes to class with work pre- 


pared.” 


development. 


they slip into the 


1 


You may think that is enough, but it isn’t. 
The business man wants to know whether you 
can meet his office callers and answer his tele- 
phone. You must show your teacher that you 
like people, especially older people. You must 
make a definite effort to be friendly, and yet 
do so without wasting much time in idle talk. 


IN schools where classes are large and teach- 
students only one period a day, it 1s 
necessary that make an effort early in 
the year to force your teat her to become con- 
your work. This effort 
mean hanging around the teacher’s desk until 
the other boys and girls are tempted to call 
you “teacher's, pet.” Neither mean 
that you are to wave both arms violently every 


ers have 
you 


scious of does not 


does it 


time the teacher requests volunteers to read 
a letter that has been dictated. You merely 
have to wait until you see a good oppor- 


tunity to talk to your teacher 

Remember, a good salesman gets in to the 
prospective buyer of his automobile, regard- 
less of how, busy that may be, and he 
chooses a time when the man has time to 
listen to what he has to say. You must “make 
to talk to your teacher, and 


man 


an opportunity” 
if you are going to be a good business per- 
son, you will make that teacher happy to lis- 
The Bible gives us warning about 
light under a bushel,” and yet 
boys and girls are found in school who are 
afraid to let their teachers know what they 
can do. If you really are doing something 
worth while, you need not worry over whether 
anyone will like to hear about it. Solomon in 
Proverbs 2:10-11 says, “When wisdom en- 
tereth into thine heart, and knowledge is pleas- 
ant unto thy soul; discretion shall preserve 
thee, understanding shall keep thee.” In other 
words, if you really like your school work 
there will be little danger of your talking so 
much about yourself as to become a nuisance. 


ten to you. 
“hiding our 


In considering educational references, you 
will do well to choose only a few of your 
teachers. Don't try to impress an employer 
by listing the entire faculty. If you are try- 
ing for a stenographic position, give your 
shorthand, typewriting, or secretarial-practice 
teacher. If you find that the work will in- 
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Kasy Business Letters 


On Chapters Seven to Nine of the Manual 
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volve figures and bookkeeping, you will want 
to list a bookkeeping or mathematics teacher. 
An English teacher's recommendation usually 
carries weight with people who will expect 
you to write letters. Chemical and drug firms 
will be interested in hearing from your chem- 
istry teacher; engineering and manufactur- 
ing firms, in hearing from your physics and 
manual training teachers; and clothing and 
interior decoration houses, in hearing from 
your art and domestic-science teachers. 

If your position involves a knowledge of a 
language other than English, you will, of 
course, list your French or German or Span- 
ish teacher. With a knowledge of the lan- 
guage and a knowledge of shorthand in Eng- 
lish, you can acquire a foreign vocabulary that 
will enable you to take dictation in two lan- 
guages. Each year some students in foreign 
language classes get the Gregg manual in the 
language they are studying. (Incidentally, our 
shorthand has been adapted to eleven lan- 
guages, and more adaptations are in prepa- 
ration.) Last year a teacher advised her stu- 
dents to spend the last two months of school 
on a foreign-language manual and the stu- 
dents were placed with an exporting firm im- 
mediately on graduation. 


LAST month we advised you to go into an 
office with a written memorandum containing 
all information necessary to list your refer- 
ences. Be sure you have the correct name and 
initials of each person and the telephone num- 
ber at which he can be reached. When 
teachers’ names are used, it is usually thought- 
ful to address them at the school (if they are 
still teaching there), because schools some- 
times furnish stationery, postage, and secre- 
tarial services for answering requests for rec- 
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ommendations. Also, hours when teachers 
are at home should be spent in study and 
relaxation, and should not be interrupted by 
demands from students. Of course, if a 
former teacher is not now teaching or if the 
request for information about you might 
reach the school during a vacation period, 
you would be justified in asking permission 
to use the teachers’ home addresses. 


PLACE the names of your references in 
neat and readable form. Usually the applica- 
tion blank is not filled in with a typewriter. 
Measure the material on a piece of scrap paper 
to see if it will fit into the space allowed. 
If not, make the entry in two lines instead 
of one: 

Name Address Occupation Telephone 


F. M. Jones 81 Sixth Avenue Secretary, Main 291 
Brookville, Pa. E. M. Smith Co 


Read the blank over carefully to see if 
there are any special instructions as to what 
type of reference is desired. Usually there is 
a note that relatives or persons with whom 
you live are not to be listed; even though 
such persons probably do know you better 
than anyone else, they might find it difficult 
not to be prejudiced in your favor. 

A very important part of education today 
is learning how to put what you learn to 
work. In commercial work, you must learn 
how to present information about yourself in 
such an attractive form that it will single you 
out from other applicants. If you really have 
a thorough education, your application will 
reveal that fact. It will be systematic, con- 
cise, and complete, and the information will be 
brought into the office in such form in a 
pocket notebook that it can be copied on the 
blank in a very short time. 


The Great Divide 


By E. LILLIAN HUTCHINSON 
Production Editor, The Gregg Publishing Company 


AST month our study of the division of 
L words was confined to  two-syllable 
words. A great many of our most 
common words, however, contain three or 
more syllables, and, for these, again custom 
and good usage have prescribed certain pre- 
ferred points for division. 


For Clarity 


One guiding principle underlies much of 
what we shall have to say on these cases: 


Where it is possible to divide a word at two 
or more places—that is, when a word has 
three or more syllables—divide so that the 
first part of the division suggests to the eye 
what the whole word is. Thus, meaning-ful 
is far more suggestive of the complete word 
than mean-ingful; and criti-cize than crit- 
ictze. 

Longer Prefixes. When the first syllable 
of a word is a prefix of three or more let- 
ters, the best place to divide the word is 
following the prefix. This makes the root 
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word stand out clearly. For example, dis- 
pleasure is much clearer than displeas-ure 
over-influence than overin-fluence or overin- 


flu-ence; sub-ordinate than subor-dinate or 
subordi-nate. 

Here is a list of the longer prefixes. We 
cannot take the space to illustrate each one 
3ut your dictionary, or “20,000 Words,” will 
supply you with plenty of examples 

after inter para super 

ante intro peri there 

ant micré poly thermo 

ircum mid post thorough 
contra mis pre trans 
counter mono pr tri 

dem! ne pseud iltra 

extra nor retro under 

tore ft sem) where 

hyper put step 

hypo over sub 

We are sorry to say, however, that there 


is one catch in this prefix rule. Listen care- 
fully to the pronunciation of the following 
words: anticipate, antipathy, preference, prel- 
ude. What is the first syllable in each? Care- 
ful! No. Here is the syllable break-down 
for these four words 


an-tic-1-pate pret-er-ence 
an-tip-a-thy prel-ude 


divide after 
point 
would 


rule not to 
therefore, the 


Because of our 


two-letter syllables, 
for a 


be after 


first 
division in the first two words 
and the p, respectively. 
This is a nuisance, we 
simple rule upset by 
The exception, however, is in the way the 
syllables are formed, not in the way the pre- 
fix is divided. Our only suggestion here is t 
form the habit of syllabifying words as you 
type them. Then you will recognize 
where the syllables fall 

Longer Suffixes. As with prefixes, when 
the last syllable of a word is a suffix of three 
or more letters, the best place to divide the 


the Cc 
agree—to have a 


seemingly exceptions 


soon 


word, if it must be divided, is preceding the 
suffix, and for the same reason—to make the 
root word clear. The commonest suffixes 
are 
al tial ness, -less 
n, $10n, cion h od 
mus, -tious, “worth, -worthy 
geous, -gious ward 
ing ship 
able, ble ity 
ary, -try ful 
ance ence ise, -ize 
ant ent ory, ary 
age self, -selwes 
ern ture 
ical eat 
ive 
Doubled Letters Before Suffixes. This 


same general aim of clarity is the reason for 
one special caution regarding the division 
point when letters are doubled before suffixes. 

When the final letter of a word is doubled 
because of an added ing, ed. er. est, the divi- 
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sion is between the doubled letters to preserve 
the original word; thus 


stop-ping puthit-ted 
run-ning hid-der 


begin-ning 
Notice, however, that if the word 
ends in a doubled letter, the original form is 
preserved. 
full-est 


sake als 


hyphenated or 


pass-ing 


H yphenated Words. For clarity’s 
compound words, whether 
solid compounds, i 


tween the elements, as 


] } 


should be divided only be 


merchant-man 
south-western 


above-enumerated 
law-abiding 


For Efficiency 


One group of cautions on division of words 


may be labeled “efficient” divisions; for ex 
ample: 
1. Do not separate the initials of a person’s 


th or from the surname 


1 make a picture 


name trom eat 
The complete name shoul 
the reader’s mind 

2. Do not divide a person's name 

3. Also, do not academic degrees 
Ph.D., M.D., etc., or Mr., Jr., St 


hicl 


separate 


the names with w they appear 
4. Do not divide figures or abbreviati 


5. Do not separate signs, letters, r abbre 
viations from the terms to wh they app 

6 Do not divide contractions, such as 
haven't 

7. Do not separate the day of the mont! 
from the name of the month 

8. Do not divide the last word on a page 


of typewriting, the last word of a para 


graph. 
9. Do not allow 


nor 


more than two consecutive 


lines to end in word divisions 
Now don’t be surprised if you find that 
your favorite magazine or newspaper disre 


gards some of the rules we have been dis 


ng. (We sometimes have to violate these 
rules in our own columns.) The problems 
of the compositor and the typist are quite 
different Because of the narrow measure 
in which papers are set, it is often necessary 


unts of mone 
the other 
with 


for example, even to divide am 
at the ends of lines. The typist, on 
hand, has the advantage of working 
wide paper and large type, and she can ob 
serve the nicieties of word division As in 
many other features of letter writing, she 
will choose word divisions that are not only 
correct but that contribute most to the clarity 
and readability of the letter. 


> Energy without judgment is like wind 
without direction. It may make considerable 
noise, but its effects are small.—M. L 
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HOW I GOT MY JOB 


Initiative and persistence are usually productive 
of wished-jor positions. On this page are 
chronicled instances of success in that direction. 














A Business-Like Method 


URING the past year or two, when com- 
petition among all classes of workers 

has been unusually keen, I have held a number 
of part-time and temporary jobs while waiting 
until something better should turn up in my 
chosen profession. During that time I have 
registered at many employment agencies, have 
interviewed prospective employers, and have 
written a score of applications 

At last I have arrived at a business-like 
method of making my applications. I have 
an application form, called my “Qualification 
Sheet,” which is a composite of the best fea- 
tures I have observed in the various blanks 
that I have been required to fill out. It is 
really a word-picture of myself. It contains 
some fifteen questions, including not only my 
name and address, but my education, special 
training, experience, the position desired, sal- 
ary expected, and even my religion. The 
questions are put on the lefthand side of the 
sheet and the corresponding answers on the 
right. It is neatly typed, and an indefinite 
number of carbon copies is made. These copies 
are sent to prospective employers and save me 
the trouble of writing personal applications. 

As a result of sending them, I have got not 
only one job but more than half a dozen. Sev- 
eral employers have complimented me on the 
novel idea, and have intimated that it was the 
Qualification Sheet that was partly responsible 
for their employing me.—G. Q. S$ 


The Voice Pleased 


ROM September 1, I had been earning my 

tuition and fees in the junior college in 
my home town as a general stenographer in 
the president’s office. Many an afternoon, 
when there was important and urgent work to 
be done, | stayed overtime. I give this ex- 
planation, for, if I had not exceeded my time 
on a certain eventful afternoon, this letter 


might never have come into being 

It happened on the Friday afternoon just be 
fore the Christmas holidays. I was occupied 
as usual in the college office. It was 3:30 
o'clock. According to schedule, I should have 
left at 2 o'clock. The phone rang. I answered 
it. The pleasant voice on the opposite end of 
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the line turned out to be the manager of one 


of the finest office forces in town; he said he 
needed a stenographer during the holidays. My 
voice must have pleased him, for he asked 


for my name When I told him I could and 


would gladly fill the vacancy, he told me to 
come for an interview. I did—forty minutes 
later 

I worked through the holidays, and, when 
school was out in June, my job was waiting 


for me'—H. Z. 


Look and Be Efficient 


| SECURED my first stenographic position 
by “looking the part.” An attorney, in 
search of a stenographer for his law office, 
scanned, with a scrutinizing eye, the girls 
sitting at the typewriter desks in a certain 
business college. Indicating me, he asked if 
the girl over there was ready for a position 
The teacher replied that he did not know, 
but he might talk with m« The attorney 
asked me to come to his office for a further 
interview and a try-out. The try-out consisted 
of taking two letters from each member of 
the firm and transcribing them. After I had 
finished the letters satisfactorily, they signed 
them for me to drop in the mail on my way 
out, and also asked me to report for duty 
the following morning 

It is through my experience in that office 
that I am able to perform the service that I do 
at present in my own office as public stenog- 
rapher and court reporter.—R. E. 





4 12 QUESTIONS > 











Check them to see how many you can 
answer and compare the result with 
the answers on page 164 


1. What is specie? 

2. How many times may a postal money 
order be transferred by endorsement? 

3. What is a joint account? 

4. What is a negotiable instrument ? 

5. What is a trade acceptance? 

. What is the oldest existing republic ? 

. What is the derivation of the word 
“veto”? 

8. What percentage of the United States 
presidents and United States Supreme Court 
justices have been college graduates? 

9. How many amendments to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States have been repealed? 

10. What is meant by “genre” in art? 

11. What is a “ghost writer”? 

12. What authors attained fame while still 
in their ‘teens? 


SN 
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USE OF “WHO” AND “WHOM” 


They cause trouble frequently in sentence construction, but may 
be made to function properly by application of a few simple rules 


By VIRGINIA YOUNG 


AVING disposed of shall and will in ae do you wish to see Do you wish t 
Septemt ber, and had a two months’ rest see Aim’? Havi gf used Ain I know that the 
from zrammatical niceties, let’s 2 required word is whom—Whom did you wis 
back to syntax and tackle who and whom. to see? 
Here’s an easy way. Follow the steps closely did you say called? Did you say he 
Step A: Combine mentally the two sections called? Having used he, the required word 
of the sentence that make sense. who Who did you say calle 
Step B: In the remaining part, insert at the oo do you want? Do you want him’? 
first possible point the word he or him Having used fim, I know that required 
Step ( If 1 ive inserted Ae se wh word wh Whom <« you wa 
if you have inserted Aim, use whom Don’t forget about nof serting an extra 
In the cas f a questior mit Step A; fol word The insertion of the little word « 
low B 1 ( when it is the ginal sentence, will 
Laut 1: Use every w e sent ake the w g I t wrong. | 
use no extra word just the w s that are actually t é 
Laut 2 Insert he r fim whe ima tence Read twe t t if 
ra woma ment é If ve wish, you will find that you will mentally decide wl 
nay substitute Aer for m vw tor he iF the rrect word without any effort 
the same ma ‘ the be ed 1 he 
hem r Aim Using fy r Aim regardless Nominative and Objex tive Case 
of sex number make decision easier 
hows { te sce mother tiow it 
ave you if i sent Ke that per 
Applying the “W ho—W hom” Test aps have used it yourself? W tw ; 
persons are mentioned in a sent e there s 
Now let’s see how easy it is to apply this sometimes danger of using / for me, he for 
device him, she for her, we for us, they for them 
rhe I interviewed could If you are it bt as to which is the rrect 
g , eT nformat word take ea word t t mea 1 yx ! 
Stes f T he lal id give n nfor and use it separately in the entence \ 1 
matio1 (These parts combine to make Will then have no difficulty ir N 
sense is rignt » 1] c \A t i t if t 
Step B: There are two remaining words father took you and your brother for a w 
Insert the word him at the first possible point } ire not e whet t 
The remaining words are, / interviewed I Father took he and | 1 walk 
interviewed fim. (I interviewed he makes mn Fathe him and me 1 1 Walh 
sense, so we uld not use he Taking ‘ S$ Separate 1 
Step | Having used him, I know that the iy 
required word is whom Theretore, the sen Father took A lor a Walk 
nce should be, The man whom I interviewed Father took me for a walk 
could give me no information Cheretore, Father took Aim and me for a 
The persor I thought would walk. You woul iy, Fat took he { 
speak merely ntroduced the a walk, or Father took / for a walk 
speaker Wrong: James passed right by Paul and I 
Step A: The person merely introduced tl without speaking 
speaker. (These combine to make sense.) Right: James passed right by Paul and me 
Step B: There are four remaining words without speaking 
Insert the word he or him at the first pos- Wrong: Walter asked if he might tak 
sible point The remaining words are, / Katherine and I to the theater 
thought would speak I thought he would Right: Walter asked if he ght take 
speak Katherine and me to the theater 
Step | Having used Ac, I know that the Wrong: Come to see 7 und | 


required word is who, Right: Come to see Tom and me sx 
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Wrong: When do you want to see Nellie 
and I again for a rehearsal? 

Right: When do you want to see Nellie 
and me again for a rehearsal? 

Apply the same device as shown for the 
first sentence and you will see that it works 
in every case. I don’t know why it is that 
most of us get it into our heads that a change 
in number of persons also changes the case 
It never does. Just remember that and you 
will have no more trouble with such awk 
ward sentences in your letters and in your 
speech 

During the next few days watch carefully 
for such errors on the part of anyone to 
whom you are talking You will be sut 
prised at how frequently they occur. There 
is no excuse for such errors: the English 
language offers us no easier point to learn 


Possessive Pronouns 


Do you know why these sentences do not 
sound smooth? 

Do you approve of Jim taking 
the position? 

My mother was opposed to me 
going to New York 

Do you remember him telling 
you about it? 

We had not heard of them going 
They did not remember us in- 
viting them. 

In the first sentence we do not mean to 
ask what one thinks of Jim, but what one 
thinks of Jim’s action in taking the position. 
Without the apostrophe and the s, we have 
asked what is thought of Jim. 

In the second sentence we do not mean to 
say that the mother is opposed to her child, 
but that she is opposed to her child’s action 
in going to New York 

The third sentence does not mean to ask 
whether or not you remember him, but wheth- 
er or not you remember Ais telling you some 


thing. 
The fourth sentence, as worded, says that 
we have not heard of them. What we really 


had not heard of was of their going. 

The fifth sentence means that they did not 
remember receiving the invitation, but what 
it says is that they did not remember us 

Now read the sentences as they should be 
worded : 

Do you approve of Jim's tak- 
ing the position? 

My mother was opposed to my 
going to New York. 

Do you remember his telling you 
about it? 

We had not heard of their going. 
They did not remember our 
inviting them 
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They even sound better, don’t they? We 
can be governed largely by the correct sound 
of these possessives, without bothering about 
many rules. Not all words ending with ing 
are preceded by a possessive form, but most 
of them are. It does not take an elaborate 
reasoning process to determine when the 
possessive form is correct. The incorrect 
form will not sound right when you stop to 
analyze it. [It is invariably awkward, and 
lacks euphony; it does not blend with the 
rest of the sentence. For instance, “Me not 
being able to afford good books has deprived 
me of interesting and valuable reading” just 
doesn't sound right, does it? Change the 
first me to my and you know it is correct; 
it sounds right. 





<q 12 ANSWERS p> 











(To the questions on page 162) 

1. Metal money (coins) 

Only once. The second owner must cash 
it at a post office or through a bank. 

3. One opened at a bank with the under- 
standing that two or more persons, acting 
separately or together, may draw against it. 

4. A check or note so worded that own- 
ership of it or title to it may be transferred 
to another. 

5. A draft given by a buyer to a seller 
covering a specific purchase and providing for 
payment at a later agreed-upon date. 

6. The United States of America is the 
oldest existing republic the chief executive 
office of which is vested in a single individ- 
ual. 

7. “Veto” is derived from the Latin phrase, 
“I forbid.” 

8. Fifty-five per cent of the presidents and 
sixty-nine per cent of the Supreme Court jus- 
tices of the United States have been college 
graduates, 

9. Only one amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, that relating to 
prohibition, has ever been repealed. 

10. A “genre” painting is one depicting 
everyday life. 

ll. A “ghost writer” is one, usually a pro- 
fessional, who writes a story or an article for 
some one else to sign or a speech for another 
person to deliver. 

12, We know of only one author who 
reached more than local fame before he be- 
came of age—William Cullen Bryant, who 
wrote “Thanatopsis” before he was nineteen 
years old 
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More Photo Hobby Prize 
Pictures 


HE photo of the young lady, so diligently 
practising the O. G. A. Contest Copy (note 
her serious application to the study of the 
shorthand plate in the Grecc Writer), entitled 
“Our Club 
Prize Win- 
ner,” was sub- 
mitted by Miss 
Frances Hol- 
bert of Free- 
port, Illinois. 
It is an inter- 
esting indoor 
study in pho- 
tography, and 
we have had 
the pleasure of 
awarding Miss 
Holbert a copy 
of “Creeds of 
Great Business 
Men” which 
was auto- 
graphed by 
Dr. Gregg. 
The delight- 
ful photo of 
happy Gregg- 
ites was sub- 
mitted by Mrs. Areta E. Curry, teacher in 
the Fortuna, California, Union High. “All of 
this activity on the part of the girls is the 
direct result of the interest generated by the 
Awards’ Plan and the use of the Greece 
Writer in the class. They look forward to the 
arrival of the Writer each month just as much 
as they would to the coming of some very dear 





“Our Club Prize Winner” 





Greggites 


Happy 


~~ " ' 
neon SF 


a 





Portraits in sand 


Now at the end of a successful year, 


are proud possessors Of an 


friend 
they unbroken set 
of the magazines.” 

Interesting “snaps” taken in 
submitted by Miss Eleanora Simpson of Gray, 
Maine. One is of Hitler and Hindenburg 


Germany were 








molded in the sand, the other of a ligh se 
in the sand dunes. We think the pl t graphy 
of the shadows in _ the ay masks and the 
clouds in the picture of the dunes especial! 
fine 

We have some interesting photographs for 
later publication. If taking pictures is your 
hobby also, why not send a picture—the one 
you consider the best of those you have taken 


—for entry? To each one whose photograph 
is reproduced in the Grecc Writer an auto 
graphed copy of a shorthand reading book is 
given. 

By the way, we have run across an interest 
photography that we will 
“$50.00 


ing list of books or 
pass along to you. Among them are 
a Week Car and Camera,” “Put your 
Camera on the Pay Roll How to Sell Phote 
graphs to Editors [hese intriguing titles 
come from Alfred H. Holden, 
Tennessee 


with 


Germantown, 
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A Winner in Singapore 


R. TAN TENG BAN, honorary treas- 
and Writers’ 


urer of the Gregg Short 


} 





Association, of Singapore, qualified for the 
120 w.p.m. test in shorthand, at the London 
: 
; 
Tan Teng Ban 
Chamber of Commerce Examination held in 


Singapore in May, 1937, but word came to the 


GREGG WRITER only in time for report in this 
number. Our readers may remember that 
nearly a year ago we showed a photograp! 


taken at a picnic of the members of the Asso 
ciation, and that in October of this year ap- 
peared another photograph of its annual meet- 
ing. We are indebted for both to Mr. E 
of the Asso 


also for the photograph of 


t 


Albuquerque, Hon 
ciation, as we art 
appears in this 


him 


the honorary treasurer that 
We extend 
and to the Singapt re 


congratulations to 
Association 


connection. 





J. C. Nichols 





THe 


NEWS ww WORD 


Gregg Pals 


WY 127, it means to have a Greag “pal 
was told recently by t! Baxter Springs 


Kat sas Herald is IT \ 

iv tch tcl ' W Miss ] iy! r! (She 
lets the shorthand s write letters during 
lass Nearly eve ¢ the class is writ 
ng to someon rtha but some « 
tnen ire in real l and, too Well 
girls, | hate t é ve know just how 
you'll feel, but Dick W is a Gregg pal 
get it? (Well, if you can’t guess I’m 1 
i tellin’. ) It’s a girl, t She lives in Chey 
enne, Wy ind s rseback 
ng. And does Dick ever wat for that post 
nan? I'll say he does! W he mia aes 
than an amateur det bve We 
must take up riding! 

Paul S., the pride shorthand class 
has me t Oh! wl sery to sit im™ 
watch m get poet c a girl he’s never 
eve set ! It ist K S 5 uls ! ne Ss 
from Grand Junct essee and ~=s she 
wants s picture I ¢ s big as Te 
nesse¢ s she coul = % write t 
t t ‘ 


A Successful One-Armed Ty pist 


HEN young J. C. N 's applied t 
vier (Texas Jur College for 
Struction in typewrit e teache charg 
tried to dissuad I t 5 eing t 
he had only or mn However 


teac her 


reiucta i ept iS a pup 
One circumstar n his tavor was 
that he was working his way by 
| ] ve Cw rail 5 i bi VC 
With i WW 5 s tron tive 
teacher \ c ! \ 
touc typew 9 1 | 
course ery of the key 
board and t letters. tabula 
tion ext ses | locuments, 
machine bliographies, 
rough drafts t ng stencil 
and speed exer ( The fact that 
his only arn " S right one was 
a further har ip, because the 
turn of tl rt erfered wit 
5 re adi Z t] mater al As i 
result of this g man’s intell 
gent persistence VeEVe e den 
onstrated unus lit irrange- 
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PICTURE 





Opportunity for 


NINCE 1919 the New York Chamber of 
Commerce has conducted semi-annual 


commercial examinations under an endow 
ment presented t te A. Ba 1 Hep 
at e t presid ft Chamber 
These exan itions are designed t uid busi 
me SY ent ippraising their 
knowledg | king t Chamber's exam- 
ations s : persons 
le | t I i t sa tne il i¢€ 
t the " and ed ti 
| iT ex i _ iT¢ vive tw i if 
la Ma _ = 1 ex over a 
perio about ftw weeks. They iré t two 
gra S ] r I ve g respect ve 
vy the work f 9 school and { ege 
grade I the req ments art filled 
1 Commer | Credential is awarded by the 
} , 


e consent of the Regents of 


Chamber with th 
New York. A certificate of ac- 


the State of 


complishment is given t a t se who have 
~ 
| , 
met less than the fu eq nes All ex 
, + } ; - " 
itl 5 er ~ ik i exXan i 
tion per i , , . 
p i pa 
i not ¢ it s c 
. ace Goes K « : 
~ ‘ Se \ < 
pe ‘ ( r graad¢ 
[ erta i certa 
’ , ! , 
1¢ . | I * 
grades W ( we i t piace 
examina I 
' 
| om the I ere are mite 
number | ps iv i i€ i ica 
| r | ‘ 
eT ¥Ca i ‘ | i i 
pr ver < ewiate ‘ it 
Mw Ww t nt « t 
<S es wit t } i t > i 
S l iT iWa ca y i i i 
i paid tw i t all 
Nente ¢a ec x 1 
i kel a tix Ca 
p S the este ¢ e< i! 
, ted + - Nn 
} x \ ‘ pre < ‘ 
A 2 t s¢ ii \\ if 
it east t al CT i 
exan " 


Not Exactly a Crazy Quilt 


HE wordsign quilt wi { s page 
was id by M ss | i ta Hilt n, »? the 


Lew \\ allace » ] (sal I il ina Ww s¢ 
Pp rtrait il O appear | thine ire ar o« 
alphabetica ly, a my lete Driet-torn chart 

a to b ed, and are 
yeautifully mi I colors are artisticall) 





long step this design is from the “crazy-quilt 
hg es rT « New England forebear . 


i NOGRAPHERS are more avid readers 
™ than are employers, a rding to a na 


tional survey being nducted by the Progre 
sive Education Associat Dr. Ralph Tyler 
O State Univers uirmar t 
Association committee Aiuat p 
it a meeting n New Y K ¢ 
Octobe that 20.000 adult 12.000 lege 
students, and 8,000 hig pupils had bees 
xamined during e past three year Phe 
tatistx il result S wed t i nK Cat ore 
mystery and adventure storie i ther 
kind of literature re tudent read 
m e tha ] t | re iphe s and 
clerks were classifi s OU] ent fnict and 
20 per cent non-fict readers. High school 
pupils read 40 per cent fiction and 60 per cent 


How does reading stack up 


in relation to these figures? 


non-hction your 











— 
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ART AND CREDENTIALS 





Grand Opening of the International 


QO. G. A. Contest 


By FLORENCE ELAINE ULRICH 


HOY, there! This is the grand opening 
A of the event you have been waiting for! 
Are you ready to embark upon the in- 
tensive training required for winning one of 
the beautiful prizes in this greatest of all short- 
hand events—earning recognition of your 
shorthand writing skill? The International 
Shorthand Writing Contest of the Order of 
Gregg Artists brings together 30,000 enthusi- 
astic students and stenographers annually, from 
many countries throughout the world, to meas- 
ure their skill with other writers of the sys- 
tem. In addition to winning the lovely prizes, 
many contestants have the honor and pleasure 
of seeing their achievements reported by the 
local papers, and congratulations pour in upon 
them from far and wide. To be recognized 
as the most skillful shorthand writer of the 
year in competition with many thousands of 
contestants—that is a worthy distinction. Edi- 
tors are usually proud and happy to have the 
opportunity of publishing this “success” story 
about a “home-town” girl or boy. Hundreds of 
clippings that come to us testify to that tact. 
Miss Doris Corrigan sent us clippings of 
“write-ups” of her achievement that appeared 
in the newspapers of her home city and of 
Washington, D. C., on the occasion of her 
winning second place in the Contest last year. 
In addition, she received a personal letter of 
congratulation from the Honorable James 
l‘arley, in whose department she is employed, 
felicitating her upon her success. The winner 
of first place last year, Miss Iris Joan Val- 
lins, of Sussex, England, is now one of the 
talented writers for the Grecc MAGAzINE of 
London, and she is conducting the British 
O. G. A. work. We could continue indefinitely 
enumeration of these stories of the success 
of young men and women whose “big oppor- 
tunity’’ came as a result of burning midnight 
mazdas in O. G. A. Contest practice. 


WHAT will your practice for the perfection 
of your shorthand skill bring you? Time, plus 
the kind of practice you do between now and 
March 1, alone can tell. 

“All the pent-up energy that had been dor- 
mant in my students was concentrated on win- 
ning honors in the world-wide O. G. A. com- 
petition. For that reason, and the fact that 
it stimulated closer teamwork in the class, the 
O. G. A. Contest is worth while from the 


teacher's stand- rs 
point. I wish you 
could have seen the 
intense labor and 
persevering appli- 
cation displayed by 
our students during 
the training period. 
The improvement 
in their daily class 
work was simply 
miraculous. And, 
if there were any 
sluggards at the be- 
ginning of the per- 
iod, they were soon 
shamed into codp- 
eration by students 
determined ‘to 
bring home the ba- 
con!’” So wrote 
one teacher whose 
class won distinc- 
tion in last year’s 
Contest. 





THOUSANDS 
of eager and expec- 
tant students and 
shorthand writers 
are turning to the announcement of the 
Contest this month. Scanning the Contest 
Copy with a critical eye, they will know “in a 
jiffy” what outlines require special practice 
The grand array of prizes to be won will be 
the spur for their best work in writing that 
copy! These writers already know from re- 
ports of contestants of other years that their 


The Grand Prize 
School Trophy 


general stenographic efficiency will be increased 
many fold as a result of this interested, en- 
thusiastic effort to attain the highest possible 
degree of skill in writing shorthand. From 
“the horn of plenty,” with the many lovely 
awards to be given, they intend to gather a 
prize. This will be the objective for making the 
most of their talents these next three months. 

Ten minutes of alert practice a day on the 
Contest Copy between now and the closing 
date will be sufficient. Compare each outline 
with the plate in the magazine and see where 
your notes should be improved. Observe the 
formation of curves and the joinings. Turn 
the circles deftly to or on the strokes. Watch 
lengths of strokes and sizes of circles. Write 
fluently, smoothly, lightly 


THis Contest is open to every Gregg writer 
in the world who is not a teacher and who 
has not won first place in a previous event. 
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ANNUAL O. G. A. CONTEST PRIZES 


Contest Open Until March 1, 1938 
Twenty-two school trophies, with additional prizes for the teachers 
of the teams, are to be awarded to the winners in the three school 
divisions the High School and College Division, the Private School 
Division, and the Parochial School Division—besides the beautiful 
Grand Prize Trophy that is open to all schools. 


Ten entries or more are required to constitute a school team 
of smaller classes are eligible for the many Individual Prizes offered 


INDIVIDUAL PRIZE AWARDS 


Members 


SCHOOL DIVISION AWARDS 


First Place. SILVER CUP engraved 
with the name of the school and to be 
held for one year, and TWENTY-FIVE 
DOLLARS in cash to the teacher or 
teachers of the team winning first place. 
Second Place. SECOND-PRIZE BAN- 
NER to the school and a de lure GREGG 
FOUNTAIN PEN to the teacher or 
teachers of team winning second place. 
Third Place. THIRD-PRIZE BAN- 
NER to the school and a de lure GREGG 
FOUNTAIN PEN to the teacher or 
teachers of the team winning third place. 
Nezt Five Places. PRIZE-SCHOOL 
BANNERS to the schools and an 
ESTERBROOK FOUNTAIN PEN 
DESK SET to the teacher or teachers 
of the winning teams. 


First Place. SILVER TROPHY, suit- 
ably engraved, to be held permanently 
by the shorthand writer winning first 
place. 

Second Place. GOLD MEDAL laval- 
liere or watch-charm style), bearing the 
QO. G. A. insignia in enamel and gold. 


Third Place. STERLING SILVER 
0. G. A. MEDAL (lavalliere or charm). 
Fourth Place. De lure GREGG FOUN- 
TAIN PEN, suitably boxed. 

Ver! Five Places. ESTERBROOK 
FOUNTAIN PEN DESK SETS. 
Nerl Ten Places. GREGG SHORT- 
HAND REPORTING COURSE, auto- 


graphed by the author, Charles L. Swem. 


THE GOLD O. G. A. PIN will be awarded to each contestant whose notes show a 
high degree of executional skill. To win Honorable Mention and the Gold Pin, 
a paper must be written fluently and reflect a professional writing style 


GRAND SCHOOL TROPHY 


ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS in cash to the teacher or teachers of the team 
scoring highest of all three divisions, together with the MAGNIFICENT SILVER 


SCHOOL TROPHY, engraved with the name of the winning school and to be 


held by it for one year. 
retained by that school permanently. 


When this cup is won by any school three times, it will be 


Every team entered in the Contest will be pul in competition for this Grand 
Prize. The school winning il is automatically taken oul of competition for 
the First Prize Trophy in us respective diviswn 


HONORABLE MENTION CERTIFICATES 


To each school submitting a club of O. G. A 
tests that ranks as follows: 

(a) The Honorable Mention Certificate with 
GOLD SEAL will be awarded to each school 
team qualifying with a score of 58 or higher. 
(b) The Honorable Mention Certificate with 
RED SEAL will be awarded to each team 
yy with one or more students winning 
the Gold O. G. A. Pin and making a score of 
55 or better. (c) The Honorable Mention 
Certificate with BLUE SEAL will be awarded 


to teams making a score of 50 or better, but not 
having any pupils win the Gold O. G. A. Pin 
for Honorable Mention 


SPECIAL BANNERS FOR LARGE 
SCHOOLS 


School teams of 300 or more students, making 
a score of 60 or better by reason of having 
qualified for Membership in the O. G. A., will 
receive, in addition to any other prize, the 
special “300 CLUB” O. G. A. BANNER. 
This beautiful banner will remain the per 
manent possession of the school winning it 





i 











It is your contest. Make it the vehicle for 
putting your skill and efficiency before the 
community—for bringing your accomplish- 
ments into the limelight. How much easier 
of attainment will seem the job you have been 
wanting to apply for if your ability as a short- 


rh 
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hand writer has been attested by a prize 
awarded by the celebrated committee of ex 
| T ‘4 ] , ' 
aminers, including Doctor Gregg himself 
Read about the lovely prizes to be awarded 
in this contest and—jump aboard, for the ad 
venture of your lifetime! 


Important Details for O.G. A. Contestants 


EACHERS will please read care fully 

and underline the instructions that con- 

trol the submission of their own clubs. 
Expeditious handling of the volume of tests 
received in the Contest, and the ability t 
make prompt reports on certificate tests 
within a Contest club, depends upon a strict 
adherence to these published instructions 


School Contest Rules 


1. The special O. G. A. Contest blank, prop- 
erly filled out, must accompany the ( 
club. Write for it now, if you do not 
one. All papers submitted for the Member- 


ontest 
have 
ship certificate as well as for consideration in 
the O. G. A. Contest should be addressed to 
the Membership Examiner Papers for the 
Contest only should be addressed to the 
©. G. A. Contest Committee 

2. The Contest closes March 1, 1938, and 
only papers that reach our desk on or before 
that date will be given consideration The 
results will be announced in this department 
of the June Grecc Writer. No report on the 
Contest (except mailing of certificate report 
on Membership Certificate applications) can 
be given, except as published in the June 
GrecG WRITER. 

3. Only the Contest Copy published on page 
175 of this issue should be used for Contest 
entry 

4. In the School Contest, clubs of ten or 
more papers will be considered, but only one 
club may be submitted by any one school 
If more than one shorthand teacher in the 
school wishes to compete with his class or 
classes, such contestants may combine their 
work into one club representing the entire 
school 

If a prize-winning club from any school 
comprises the work of more than one teacher, 
the teachers’ prize will be equally divided 
among the teachers whose combined work rep- 
resents the school competing. 

(Where the whole school competes, papers should 
be grouped within the package under teachers’ names 
to factiitate mating reports 


5. Each club of papers for the School Con- 
test must be accompanied by a Contest Blank 
or a statement showing the name of the teach- 
er, or teachers, if the prize is to be divided, 


to whom credit is to be given; the name 
the principal of the s l, name and address 
of the school, number of pupils enrolled 
the shorthand class, or classes (and whether 
Junior or Senior), and the number of papers 
submitted 

In order t t nerd 
that teachers specifica s r h entries , from 
lumsor students and winch from Seniors, and also 
state whether the Junior Shor nd Writing Prog: 
Pin or O. G. A. Membership Certificate has 
eceived Students t as J sn 
€ n the first a a hig s 
r niege \ 2 t i s I 


| Order of Greaa Artists | 


Certificate of Honorable Mention 
The Shorthand Classes ot 
+ 4 ~ _ : - = - - 
Berkeley Digk Dekool 
ender Oe instruction of Vi [lak Ufspaugh Paving 
Submitted shorthand specimens of cxceptionallp meritorious work in 
@ 19¢0 Ganual © @ FB Contest are cwarded His Cortiticate 


of Bono: sbir Mention 


rw “Y wht 


on 


ww uw . ‘ 4 
a fete “a. di — <2 
. 4 ‘4 ? 
> * . 
=) 2 Muypek 1 halle 
4 MFT TT td Chas y 
ERS, 
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\/ €xamining Committee 





The Certificate of Honorable Mention 





been enrolled in a business college shorthand course 
not more than five months *Review” students, or 
post-graduates, must be entered as Seniors, regardless 


of the length of time they have been in the class 


The Contest Committee will be Dr. John 
Robert Gregg, Mr. Rupert P. SoRelle, Mr 
John Clyde Oswald, Mr. Hubert A. Hagar. 
Mr. Charles Lee Swem, Mr. Guy S. Fry, and 
Miss Florence Elaine Ulrich. 
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A Personal Message to You 
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How Individual Papers Are Rated 


Individual Contest entries will be rated 
according to the following points of penman- 
ship: 

(a) Freedom of movement in writing 

(b) Application of the principles of theory 

(c) Proportion in lengths of strokes 

(d) Uniformity and correctness of slant, 

curvature, and joinings. 

(e) Size and spacing of notes. 

Individual prizes will be awarded on the 
merit of the individual specimen, regardless of 
whether it comes alone or in a school club. 


How School Clubs Are Rated 


School ratings will be determined by: 1 
Percentage of papers submitted from short- 
hand students, based on the number of short- 
hand students under instruction of the teacher 
or teachers competing with school teams 
and eligible through having completed at least 
eight chapters in the Manual when the club 
is submitted. 


A hundred per cent club is construed to mean the 
submission of a paper from each member of the 
class, if only one teacher is competing, or the sub 
mission of a paper from each member of ail! shorthand 
classes if all the teachers in the school compete, The 
work of these classes should be grouped together and 
sent to the examiners to be considered as a school 
club. If only one teacher in a school competes, it 
is understood that her class is not in any respect 


to be a “picked” class. The papers submitted should 


be from the regular instruction group, or groups, of 


the teacher, or teachers, competing 


2. Percentage of papers rated as reaching 


the O. G. A. Membership standard, based on 
the number of students under instruction. 
Juniors, and students who have completed only 
eight chapters of the Manual at the time of 
entering the Contest, will receive an extra 
half point of credit. 

3. Percentage of papers rated as meriting 
the Gold O. G. A. Pin, based on the number 
of students eligible. 

4. A supplementary rating of one point for 
each winner of the Gold Pin 


Rules Governing Preparation of Contest 
Papers 


The Individual! Contest will be open to all 
shorthand writers, except teachers and those 
who have won first place in a _ preceding 
O. G. A. Contest. 

1. Any good penmanship paper or notebook 
paper, preferably ruled, may be used. 

2. Either pen or pencil may be used. 

3. At the top of the paper on which the 
Contest Copy is submitted, write your name, 
your personal address, the name of your 
school and teacher, if you are a student, and 
state whether or not you hold an O. G. A 
Membership Certificate. 
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4. Contest specimens must be written from 
the copy on page 175 marked “O. G. A. Con- 
test Copy.” 

5. Not more than one paper can be consid- 
ered from any one contestant. Practice the 
copy before submitting your specimen until 
your entry represents your best work. 

6. Contest specimens should be sent to the 
Grecc Writer, O. G. A. Department, 270 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. Tests 
may be mailed folded or flat. Do not roll 
Postage must be paid at the letter rate, wheth- 
er the papers are sent sealed or unsealed 
Please see that there is sufficient postage on 
the package to insure delivery. 

7. If the paper or papers are for the Con 
test only, mark the package “Contest Com 
mittee” in the lower left-hand corner of the 
address; if papers are to be considered for 
membership also, mark the package “Mem- 
bership Examiner,” and have the remittance 
covering the membership fee enclosed. Submit 
all the papers and the remittance in one pack- 
age, otherwise the separate units are, of neces- 
sity, delayed in being assembled and put 
through for certificates and rating. 

8. The Contest closes March 1, 1938. All 
papers must be in our hands on or before that 
date. Allow for possible delays in the mail, 
and send your papers in plenty of time to as- 
sure their reaching us before the closing date 


“Midday” or “Midnight” 


ILL you kindly tell me the correct 

abbreviation for “12 o'clock noon?” I 
have always understood that it was “m,” fore- 
noon “a.m.,” and afternoon “p.m.” I was asked 
this question and answered “m” and was cor- 
rected and told that “m” was for midnight and 
“n” for noon.—E. C. McD. 

The “Secretary’s Handbook” recommends 
using » for noon and mid for midnight. Web 
ster uses nm for noon and gives no abbreviation 
for midnight. You are aware, of course, that 
m stands for meridian, which is the equivalent 
of midday. The way to avoid misunderstand- 
ing is not to abbreviate, but to use the words 
both noon and midnight. 

On the day we mailed this answer to our 
correspondent there appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune an Associated Press 
dispatch from Seattle, reading as follows: 

“Police Judge William R. Bell today or- 
dered no-parking signs changed after F. L. 
Wagner, a motorist, successfully defended 
parking in front of a sign which read ‘no 
parking from 8 a. m. to 12 p. m.’ 

“‘Is 12 p. m. noon or midnight?’ Wagner 
asked. 

“*I don’t know,’ said the magistrate. 

“On that I rest my case,’ said Wagner 
triumphantly. He was dismissed.” 
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SHORTHAND STYLE STUDIES—IV 


By FLORENCE ELAINE ULRICH 


Movement Exercise 


173 





l 
“Gone with the wind that is the way one 
feels if writing this exercise with a good for- 
ward swing. Write circles quite round, please 


lod 





Close all circles, and keep the downward 


o> wv tc ~ e wD 
Facility Drill for Circle Joinings 
3 


Differentiate clearly in sizes of circles and 


length of strokes. Glide around the circle 
smoothly and swiftly. 





Analytical Study 





4 
Study these forms carefully. 





Curves ust be curved, and straight strokes 
must be kept straight. K and / 1 a hort- 


zontal plane, please. 





Kir has a form very similar to an r we some 
times make in longhand Remember ? A 
snappy upward swing is used on the ¢’s and 
d's after k and g and before ¢ and / 


Precision Drill 














~~ 
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8 

A short precision drill on some familiar com- 
binations. If you do not watch your step on 
these, you'll trip up on formation or propor- 
tion or both! Remember to write fluently 
and more fluently! 

rhe difference between a fluently written 
specimen and one that is executed in a slow, 
cramped style determines winners of Honorable 
Mention and the beautiful gold pin in the 
Q.G.A. Contest. 


How to Practice the C. T. Test 


E recently saw Mr. Harold Smith dem- 


onstrate the ease with which a typist 
trained to eliminate waste motions can type 
50 words a minute slowly! You would de- 
clare, even if you have been one of those 


students who is struggling to lift his typing 
speed to 40 words, that you could type twice 
as fast! And yet his finished product re- 
vealed that he actually typed 50 words a min- 
ute—and without an error! You would have 
gasped in astonishment at the announcement 

have had to count the 
sure you were not 
stroking of the 


and probably would 
words for yourself to be 
actual 


and easy 


“hearing” things, the 
keys seemed so slow 

Smooth, rhythmic typing is essential to the 
development of accuracy and speed, but what 
the average typist must avoid is getting into 
a certain “gait” and failing to increase his 
typing speed. A typist, for instance, who 
habitually operates a machine at 150 strokes 
a minute (30 words) will write at this speed 
day after day without any appreciable gain in 
skill if he does not consciously and definitely 
try to increase the “tempo” at which he 1s 
writing. Errors may occur at a faster pace, 
but hold the new “gait” while practicing to 
eliminate them. 


THE Competent Typist Test may be divided 
into short sections, or paragraphs, for speed 
development if Each time you in- 
crease your speed a few words a munute, 
take the entire test at that speed. After at- 
taining a new speed level, it is necessary to 


desired 


practice until it becomes a normal writing 
tempo. 
Increase your typing speed and accuracy 


consciously in this way. Do not depend on 
its “just happening.” The higher your typing 
speed, the better will be your transcription 
production—both important basic requirements 
of the stenographer. The attractive progres- 
sive Competent Typist Certificates, given at 30 
and 40 words, the gold Competent Typist Pin, 
awarded to students who attain a speed of 50 
words a minute, and the very practical Com- 
petent Typist Certificates, which testify to 


your ability to write 60, 70, or 80 words, are 
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objectives to strive for. Make our easy, pro- 


ductive program for the Competent Typist 
your way of securing results in the least pos- 
sible time. The Competent Typist Test for 


this month will be found on page 176. Begin 
your practice now, whether you are student or 
you increase your 


stenographer, if wish to 


typing speed 


That New Transcription 

Competition! 

: ip STUDENTS 
what you can do 

transcription speed on the new Transcription 


Speed Project to be found on page 178. It will 
be positively thrilling to watch your production 


Now 
about 


is the time to see 


increasing your 


climb higher and higher each month, until your 
a full-fledged, full- 
time stenographer, capable of turning out a 
full day’s grist of letters. You'll lift your chin 
in confidence when approaching the prospec- 
tive employer, if you know you can transcribe 
his dictation with a minimum of nervousness 
and friction, present him an attractive letter 
in short order. And he will be pleasantly sur 
relieved 


record proves you to be 


prised—and 

One hundred subscriptions to the Grecc 
Writer, the official magazine of the stenog- 
rapher, will be given to the students making 
the best transcription records on these tests 
Your transcription record with final 
test must be in by May 1! Here's a new form 
of competition that should all the zest 
and fun of an honest-to-goodness job. Put all 
the power into it that you can muster, 


speed 


Carry 


TO TEACHERS: If you have not already 
enrolled your shorthand transcription class in 
the new Grecc Writer Transcription Speed 
Project announced last month, write for com- 
plete instructions and a supply of Students’ 
Record Charts today. 

Better transcribing ability, with higher tran- 
scription production speeds, is the order of the 
day! Take advantage of this opportunity to 
spur your students on to better transcription 
effort through the zest of our new transcrip- 
tion speed projects. To the teachers of stu- 
dents qualifying for one of the awards in this 
event will be given an Esterbrook Fountain 
Pen Desk Set. This very practical and at- 
tractive desk set will have to be seen and 
used to be appreciated. Send your request for 
Transcription Speed Charts to the Grece 
Writer, giving the number of charts needed 
for the students in your transcription class. 


> An ad in the Lynn (Mass.) Evening Item 
carries this fair warning: “Prepare for the 
long dreary evenings with a radio.”—Flashes 
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December Test Material 


[All clubs of test papers should be accompanied by @ typewritten list of names to expedite checking 
and insure accuracy in making out certificates. December f zs membership tests 
until January 25, 1938 


Instructions for Writing | es from deps 
O. G. A. Contest Copy p st . re = es gained belore a 


All specimens written from this copy will be con- world, as \ I i. the long re very tron 
sidered in the Contest unless marked “For Member- the great . escing e heen ctin ited y 
ship Only." If submitted for membership as well as nnd “ad *ppeee aa c, 
Contest, mark the specimen “Membership Examiner.” a ‘ . . : eUEN i 
As explained in the announcement of the Contest, the ai I atur nf 
copy can be written by anyone who has completed be expected to generate | ‘ hooms | 
the Eighth Chapter of the Manual, making it available Lee mm thamesned ther eaad aor her 
to theory students es well as members of advanced : ; Bye re 
classes ISH I rau 

Practice this test diligently between now and the it has avoided oms t productio1 r sp 
closing date of the Contest, March 1, to make sure latior 
thet your paper will represent your very best style ; 
of writing. Ask your teacher to criticize your notes 
as you practice I war In this « ntry 1 as bee! 


All of us dislike very much to be told that <jowed down the recovery. but thev have pt 
we are wasting our time and that we could do longed it [This ssine : very like at 
big things if we would only settle down to utomobile beine driver » 2 . 
work, The thing that arouses our anger most jow gear with the brakes applied. It takes a 
is the feeling that these folks may b eres ' tn , 
in their opinion of us! sscmemmsmiatine = ond jerky It ie On he feared 

I leave it to you to say if you can improve ak ot ‘ f 4 a » fal 
upon the time that is allotted to you You i it wo e found that t brake have 
will see the virtue of being fair in your repor hurned out » that has not ippent vet 
If you would prefer to go to the cinema of a1 Business 1 ry abroad Cana tnne ng 
evening say so, but ask: Would I not have ees ae ae ~ 1c} ' 
far more opportunities to enjoy the things in aagpgy We awe - + sang feu 
life that I really like if I would work a little eons = uid enrel a dent ond 
harder now and leave too much play until it that d + annear to threat now 
later ? 


O. A. T. Test Instructions Copy the article for Part I in your best style of 


typing, paragraphing properly and centering attractively 


on the sheet The tabulation for Part II (given on 

(1) Arrange the Junior test on one sheet only. Each page 179) is to be typed on a separate sheet. Check 

pert of the Senior souk, SOgnens a sheet, making two carefully to see that you have copied the figures 
sheets to the test (2) Use good quality paper of ennvestin 


regular letter size—eight and one-half by eleven inches 
(except where legal size is specified in the directions 
(3) Center heading. (4) Keep margins as nearly even 
as possible. (5) See that the ribbon used is capable ; 
of producing good, clear copy (6) Use clean type WW 
(7) Do not erase, or strike over letters: typographical n people appear to | : » a large a 
errors are not permitted. (8) Indent paragraphs either , at 
five or ten spaces, but keep them uniform throughout 
the test. A lesser number than five spaces or a greater tional e im 

number than five, unless it be ten, should not be used This trend is not a new development It 
(9) Double space always between paragraphs, whether s . , , ; ma 
it be on single-spaced matter or double-spaced, but do ms 
not use more than two spaces (10) Type a proper i east n t irter ta 
heading or caption on tabulated work in the Senior ; +} tatict nt ' 

test. The wording must be clear and understandable ' ea lL ¢ WO ’ , 
but brief. Tests should be properly punctuated , - , - : : 


Junior Test 


It does not seem pr hable that the declines “AY throu 4 ese ! r ciasses Ort €x 


h 


in business activity whi 
will develop into a real depression Business recreat ind As¢ 
men are anxiously wondering whether a slow percent 
ing down of such proportions as to constitute e1 
1 new depression may not be on its way, for Statist 
they are naturally alarmed by the severity of summer mut oft the irvard 

the recent declines in security prices The Review, a! writt y Mr. Jul Weir 
chief reason why their fears are 1 I 
unfounded is that we have not yet mac 


recovery from the old depression 





through 1935 ¢ Continued on page 177 








i 


| 


ee oe a 
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December Competent Typist Test 


Use double spacing in typing this test 


(To find the gross mumber of words you write, divide gross number of strokes by 5: then deduct ten words 
for each error to get net words written. The mumber of strokes is indicated at the end of each line in order to 
facilitate counting the gross sumber of strokes written.) 


Strokes 

Let me give you the benefit of the advice of an old- 52 
timer in the art of shorthand writing. Many years ago he 110 
wrote a book on how to get speed in shorthand. I cannot 167 
quote his words exactly, as I do not remember them, but I 225 
do remember the gist of his remarks, which to me sounded 282 
reasonable. If you will have someone read to you a quantity 343 
of matter, say about two or three hundred words, or per- 398 
haps even five hundred words, at a certain speed, and then 457 
write that matter over and over again some twenty or 510 
thirty or even more times, you will probably find that you 569 
are able to write the article at about twice the rate at which 632 
you were able to write it at first. You will write the article 696 
with much more ease than you did at first. There will be 754 
no hesitation on the part of the mind, for you will be thor- 813 
oughly familiar with each outline. With the mind acting 870 
in the way it should, you will find the hand responding as 929 
quickly as the mind gives the command. 969 
Another point that this writer makes, and one which 1021 
will bear repetition, concerns a bad habit that we all have 1081 
seen in some shorthand writers, that of making useless 1136 
circles in the air before actually putting the pen on the 1194 
paper. This also includes the pause between outlines. These 1256 
pauses are usually taken up by swinging the pen around 1311 
and around until it decides to land on the paper for an- 1366 
other outline. There must be no waste motion between 1420 
outlines. The movement must be as direct from one out- 1474 
line to the next as it is possible for you to write. As you 1535 
and I know, it is well to have the pen working on the paper 1595 
rather than waving about aimlessly in the air. As soon as 1654 


the word is spoken, the shorthand outline should be writ- 1710 
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ten. The more easily and quickly you get that outline on 
the page, the faster shorthand writer you will be. 

And while I am talking about habits, let me tell you 
of another bad one that it is well for the student of short- 
hand to get rid of if he has it, and that is the habit of hold- 
ing the pen too tightly. This fault, which is far too com- 
mon with the beginner, slows up the process of shorthand 
writing a great deal and may be the cause of your getting 
writer’s cramp if you indulge in it too much. No sane per- 
son wants writer’s cramp, and for that matter I have never 
heard of an insane person wanting it, either. Drawing out- 
lines always encourages gripping the pen. But, whatever 
the cause, it is a habit which must be broken if you are to 
become a really fast and accurate writer. Another thing 
to remember is that a far better outline can be written 
with a free hand than with a hand that is taut, holding the 
pen as if you were afraid that it would run away. To write 
with smoothness across the page, with as little pressure 
as possible, with the pen leaving marks on the paper most 
of the way—marks, mark you, that are excellent examples 
of shorthand—this should be the aim of the ambitious 
student of shorthand. 

If, as you write this, you get the idea that I am trying 
to preach to you, you will be wrong. I do not want to do 
that. I am just reminding you of some of the things that 
have put many writers on the right track to shorthand 
speed.—A. A. Bowle 


(Repeat from the beginning antil end of the ten-minute test period.) 


(Continued from page 175) tures for food have 


musical instruments. The second consists of 
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Strokes 
1768 


































1820 
1873 
1932 


1994 


2784 
»34>) 
2309 


2459 





averaged about 29 per cent of the national 
income. Before the war they were about 33 
per cent, and since then they have been about 
25 per cent. Clothing and housing have taken 
about 13 per cent and 14 per cent respec- 
tively, and these three necessities of life com- 
bined have taken a little more than half of 
all the national income during the years since 
the war. Recreation consumed 3.8 per cent 
of national income in 1909, and 8.1 per cent 
in 1935. These expenditures are classified in 
three groups. The first is recreation prod- 
ucts such as sporting goods, radio sets, and 


services such as motion pictures and sporting 
events. The third includes the expenses of 
vacation travel, and these expenditures have 
been about as large as the other two groups 


combined, and they have increased more 
steadily and rapidly during the period stud- 
ied Ordinary expenditures for automobiles 


are not considered as spent for recreation, 
but the estimated costs of vacation travel by 
automobile are included. The total expendi- 
tures for recreation are computed to have been 
a little over one billion dollars in 1909, and 
more than 4.3 billions in 1935 
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Your O. A. T. Award 


A seh CIM EN , f typewriting that is af ‘ irs ] ike pr . ‘ iT wi rk and tl c 
tistically done is as beautiful to look upon Gold Pin as w is a certificate f men 





as other forms of art. The typewritten spect- ship may be your reward for vour effort 
men reflects the personality of the writer. Is Write the O. A. T. Test this month. and 
it well placed on the sheet, with even margins determine to prepare a specimen beautiful 
around the copy? Is the ribbon good and enough to merit the pin as well as the certif 
the matter readable? Is the type clean? Does cate. You will find t tests below and or 
the typist try to make a beautiful specimen that page 175 of this n 
he, himself, will want to handle with care 
> } . } 1 } 
and pride? Only such specimens should be . : —- ion 
Se () 
submitted for membership in the mighty Or Jenior - A. 7 lest 
der ot Art stic T ypists See page 175 for instruction 
We are constantly gleaning artistic specimens Parr Il 
from the specimens submitted to us, papers 
beautiful either because of expert placement NDEXES OF AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICI 
: COST OF LIVING AND HOURLY WAGI 
and clear-cut, even touch that makes any ETC. 1913-1937 
page of typewriting lovely, or because in addi : 1913 = 100 
; , The percentage increase r decrease fro 1913 is 
tion to good copy an artistic border design ybtained by deducting 100 from the yearly averages 
been used to enhance the attractiveness ol 
- General Prices Net 
the copy | ese specimens are used ior e€x Com- Cost Aver Farm to Gross 
hibits, and teachers of typewriting frequently modity of Hourly Prod- ne. All 
’ ; Year Index Living Wages ucts* Corps 
ask for copies to take back to their classrooms 
, , , , 1913 100.0 100.0 100 100 
as examples of the Deautiful work done by 1914 97.5 102.7 102 101 
students. Our supply of these superior speci- 1915S 99.5 104.7 103 98 
, 1916 122.5 116.6 111 118 
mens is running very low. We need to replen 1917 168.2 138 3 128 175 9 30 
} ‘et nn o ; a ae ty oa hat 1918 188.1 166.9 162 202 5.35 
ish it How would you like know tha 1919 1908'S 718 +7 ey a 
your work is on display at some big conven 1920 221.2 211.3 234 211 3.75 
ee es . te wae “A 1921 139.8 179.1 218 125 0.06 
tion, where hundreds of teachers and student 1922 138s 149 0 + 132 eo 
and business men may see and admire it? 1923 144.1 171.8 217 142 4.89 
1924 140.4 172.3 223 143 4.1 
1925 148 176.7 226 156 5m 
> nleasur nrodncing nies alesse a 1926 143 178.7 229 145 4.74 
PHE pleasure of producing a nice peece 0! 1927 136.6 177.7 231 139 4. 0 
typing in itself is worthy of the attention given 1928 138.5 172.9 232 149 4.83 
See — 1 , 1929 136.5 172.8 233 146 5.01 
to its production, but the Grecc WRITER O. A. 1930 123 8 170 3 229 126 Hips 
[. awards offer tangible evidence of your ac- 1931 104.5 153.9 217 87 2.91 
: - : 932 92.9 138.9 186 65 6.58 
complishment—certificates to a 1 who qual ty, 1933 94.4 129.8 178 70 2.82 
and, in addition, the exquisite Gold O A. T 1934 107.4 136.5 200 90 0 50 
. y 35 114.¢ 140.2 05 108 10.9 
in it ho su it » ( 193 ‘ 
I n to every student wh ) ibmits ar » Sv 1936 15.7 142.9 711 114 ; 
Test, either Junior or Senior, that reflects su 1937§ 125.9 147.2 34 125 ¢ 
i -wetatte ofetil : . n 
perior artistic skill. It is easy to win this pin, SJuly. Preliminar tNot yet ava —_ 
but you must give care and attention to the age 1909-1914 = 100 
+: 7 . 7 } United States Bure f La ’ 
reparation of your copy. No paper with eras source : ‘ 
prey I pat Washington, D. ( excepting for prices of far prod 


ures or typographical errors can qualify, of cts, which are from the Department of Agriculture 
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QO. G. A. Club Prize Awards 


- . Lucille M. Craft, St. Joseph's June neon. © ' 

c ompase School, Roxbury, Massa ey ee mag wag Silver Pin 
Anne Briscoe, Woodbury Col chusetts nesota 
lege. Hollywood, California Julia Klotz, East High Betty For, High School Lupe Redriques, Union High 
Patsy Peak, Senior High School, Rochester, New York St. Clair, Pennsylvanis School, King City, Califor 
School, Galesburg, Llinols nis 
Elaine Pedersen, Alvernia — Bayer, High School 
High School, Chicage O ™ A C - . Edwardsville, Illinots 
slineis . Fe 146 ontest Copy Grace Van Keuren, High 
Jean Mclver, Notre Dame , ° School, Allegan, Michigar 
Secretarial Schoo!, Mon (See page 175 for instructions.) Marion Wagner, St. Mary 
treal, Canada High School, Bismarck 
Marcella Funk, Seton Higt Co } North Dakota 
School, Cincinnati, Ohi c 9 4 , v Catherine Oliver Publle 
Mary C. T. Grady, West - 4 Schools, Liberty. New York 
Philade!phia Cathol Girts y Alice Jacobs. St. Mary Com 
High School, Philadelphia 7 <) mercial, Rochester, New 
Pennsylvania (? a2 q: ¥ / ‘ York 
Lucille Bartimmo, Stelle Har = Rose Mary Deer, Saint Joseph 
ris, Beatrice Noonan, Mar Jf? High Sehoc Ironton, Oble 
garetta Dunham and Car J }? Zeima Isl Hizh School 
men Vasquez, Wadleigh Fa - ? & » fe 4 y, Great Falls, Montana 
High School, New York Susanne Osmar, High School 
New York gi Grandville, Michigan 

Norma Cranston, High Shoo! i 2s Pa “ jun ’ Betty Roberts, Lancaster 
Huron, South Dakota ' High School, Lancaster 

Missouri 
: Sarah Uaimowles, Cedar 
Pearl Pin _ i? Cum Crest College, Allentown 
. ps : Coo t Pennsylvania ' 

ae ee Se ut Geraldine Breitnaver, Mount i 
bell mo weaie Pp ar osent ‘ 

Alice Brookfield, Washington _ il se ? ) , Ay ae —e out 
et — Stour Fails ie : os Meertes Farb, Patterson Park 

inlo der . " 

Louls Breines, Messmer High 4 y / ( ie ee 
1 Milwaukee, Wis so - - c IS & P Loraine Schloemer, Western 
cons 

Beatrice Berkowski, Eastert : a 
mah Gitast, Baltimore se A Lt t— Bedford Penn George Wash 

Maxine Janke, Polytechnic i ( adie —— Ales 
ore Long Beach ; aA a Carrie Odson, High School 

° c ‘ Canton, South Dakote 
- ) Violet Riggs, St. Mary's 
Emerald Pin , High School, New Englana 
s , Nor ) 

Anna Wenona Simons. Hix! x 4 ¢ af ow io an toe High Schoo! 
School, Mechaniesbure — 

Pennsylvania Denbury, Connecticut 
9 a Dorothy Kaun, High Schoo! 
Lucille Deppisch, Messmer —_ : 
vy? — y ( a Reedsburg, Wisconsin 
High School, Milwaukee ~ . 

Wisconsin \ 9 shir eymae Zechmann, Bever 
Margaret Mink, Beacom Co! - / ay —, ae Site Sha 
lege, Wilmington, Delaware ts , F e Seed te a orkin 
Anna Cepuran, St. Francis de A c -_ igh School. Sious 

Sales School, Chicago, A City, lowa 
Illinois . / Evelyn Bernstein, High 

Julia Niemi, High Schoo! é 2— : es a School, Albis, Iowa 
Saulte Ste. Marie, Michigan ) Betty Grimm, St. Joseph 

Rena Kanengiser, Weequahic ) oY Commercial School, Chicag: 
High School, Newark, New ’ , Hlinols 
Jersey : v 7 

Margaret Rasmussen, High / Bronze Pin 
School, Neenah, Wisconsir ia , 

Marguerite Sullivan, Madonna . f ? a, O r. e Lols L. Taylor, Oklahoma 
High School, Aurora Agricultural & Mechanica! 
Illinols 9 College, Stillwater, 

Mildred Dorwart, Catholle . / ‘ Oklahoma 
High School, Lancaster, Pa ‘ ‘ —~ . Helen Ann Haring, Woodbury 

» College. Hollywood, 
Gold Pin , California ' 
‘ - . ‘ - Florence Silance, High 

Ethel Mae Zintz, Township . 2 ™ DT School, Millburn, Nee 
High School, Evanston Jersey 
Illinots 2 : g . Yolanda Sosa, Colegio de 

Wilma Bengtson, High Schoo 4 ‘ a » Maria Immaculeda, Paname ‘ 
Caribou, Maine (/%) Barbara Day Goldey College 

Fannie Ives, High School Wilmington, Delaware 
Jefferson, Wisconsin Ann Sarno, J. Sterling Mor Elsie Uesato, Cannon’s Schoot ‘““*!!'¢ La France, High 

Eleanor Buonarosa, St ton High School, Cicero, of Business, Honolulu, School, Leominster, 
Anteng’o Commersiol High = Eilinate Ethel Ihde, Northern State Reem onan 
—" New York, New Batten Renthenen Cent Teachers College, Aber- 7 — goed 

. igh Schox fe Ch 

Dora Boese, High School oe ee ee SRR, Lucy Ono, High Bo-eel Illinots piles see 
Newton, Kansas California Enumclaw, Washi. gtea Betty Hansen. High School 

Dorothy Pifer, Aquin High Yenni Berry, Heald College Ruth Frykholm, High School Idaho Falls, Idaho 

(Continued on page 147 ; 


Behool, Freeport, Tilinots San Jose, California Centralia, Washington 
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“MUCH TALKEE LITTLE WRITEE 


The reporter often finds it difficult to transcribe the testimony of 
witnesses and remarks of lawyers whose utterances are indistinct 





By CHARLES LEE SWEM, Official Reporter, New York Supreme Court 


ee © be or not to b loquized Han 


i € r¢ rf ins vit < | ‘ ‘ 
is ed ¢ rter bh } \ eT \ 
and pretend to get it all while the witness what vitne but t 
wades through a host of unspellable proper tol mx 


names or a lexicon of Greek and Latin term ur ! \ P 


wr to admit to human fallibility and stop hin lects, all the 

while the stopping is good It is always a pel t 
question whether it is well to stop a loquac $ r ter 

witness or a lawyer entrar 1 by his owt expected t nt ( I ‘ 
voice It seems good philosophy t admit C oher 

that no one mind is big enough t ntau { Mr. M M e¢) rot 
all knowledge, and to reason that no intelligent nan r just Mr. P rat 
judge or lawyer cal expect a reporter |t Doct " ‘ 

write week after week and vear atter year r asehti ' , tit ‘ Ny hog 
without meeting new terms and new names the reporte 

that he has never heard before Certainly hould s n [ { list 


no reporter can know whether Mr. Kane spel! some lawyer is likely t Wait 
his name Kane or Cai, or what the sex of ute, Mr. Witmn 


Francis (Frances) is, unless he is specifically the reporter Testis s never tinct 
informed on the subject. In the vast major n articulation, it ver meaning 
ity of instances nobody ever questions the re but alwa 
porter’s ability when he raises his head and 
breaks gently into the witness’s discourse t PERHAPS it ' tice to st ‘ 
inquire about su things. It is done every ness when 
day im the urt roon yet never without a ler ¢ } 
subtle reaction that may in time be detrimental r generally to k 
to the reporter I do not thin It nm he e and 
times < d ‘ 
No lawver wl is seekit gt revive the ft id t the reporter thy nent . | 
ing memory of an important witness likes t nn 1 the 1 ‘ . ; , , 


have the continuity of a vital answer broken by to insist t 1 { menit 


t ‘ f 4 
an interruption of the reporter. He likes ever room that every wver Dy { 
less to have s own trend of thought d erve but doesn’t W ; 

rupted by—to him—so inconsequential a mat ind begins { , { 
ter as the spelling of a mere name. He may it witness s ‘ ‘ 
his more thoughtful moments admit the just likely to receive a gentle rebul t 
fication of the interruption, but he does not Court, but from the too met 

like it. The reporter may be well within his he offers an ex 

rights t nsist on his unwritten prerogativ: ceeds wit estioning without 

of stopping a witness i1 rder to keep the imple time for the reporter to mark t P 
record straight, even to following the class bit, this same rey ter stoy rn 

cal example of throwing the inkwell if neces perhaps tactful! but, nevertheles f 

sary, but the experienced reporter knows only nterruptior If the tne { 

too well that to insist on this right may ser t is the report “ : rst 

usly detract from his reputatior Ss a Cal able and not t r the itt r 


workmar proper that falls { t ' f 

One of the most remarkable testimonials  witn 
that can be paid to any rait r protessio! tor the benefit r ft report 
is the attitude universally displayed by the work 
bench and the bar toward the capabilities of There n't a thing that t 
the reporting profession Unconsciously we that the judges and t appell 
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Medical Testimony—IV 


(Notes written by Charles Lee Swem, Official Reporter, New York Supreme Court, New York City) 
rv 7 ° ° . 7 ‘ ’ . . , . 
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uphold him in. He makes a good record, a ping each other. If he happens to be one ot 
perfect record, but in doing so, by the means the modern s l, he probably got it verbatim 
he adopts, he is freq a source ol If he is a surviving old-timer, he certainly 




















irritation to the practicing attorneys that he got all the essential pon which to base a 
for cal reconstructior that the speaker himself 
ciency, that couldn't tell fr the ginal. The point 
e does e got it wit t t wing an inkwell or cast 
g down his 1 at wise injecting , 
type or re self into the { ( gs 
for himselt He is the type of man w has earned for 
and the profession the title of “the silent us and our craft the re y figh reputation that 
man.” He may or he may not possess unusual we enjoy today, a reputation for what amounts 
ability. He may be one of the modern school almost to infallibility. Consider the very rar 
f writers vi ent s the ratt wit a geniy occasior _ \ re ‘ < jue ‘ ne< 
developed technique—in other words, speed Consider, too, r of witnesses who are 
r e ma ™ ne the )] ler y p Ww 1or successft 1] mp the sim 
what they lack in speed, make up lence f , eck par tra 
nce and reporting pose Maybe he script, and how they ] nde the pr 
\ t lastest witness the Stal ngs ita xa wit t so n 
mayb e cant pernay e K VS thinking f th by s de ‘ Id t sa 
the rat ations of every te cal subject t; the reporter ma a mistake H “ t 
that witnesses discourse uy fluently and think of it be 1st t believe it. Mayb 
rapidly, a perhaps he doesn't; and cer %¢ knows that he said it eporte 
tainly Ss not a Walking <¢ ve pedia, Col r e actually | memor ‘ t t wilt 
versant wit eve obs t word r I ras¢ thy pict ire ‘ ‘ ’ +r ! ’ 7 hye 
that uttered earing When counsel fore hin eve yn ~ : ; 
and witness ¢ rm tog a ind the ( irt what he ne * never ‘ } ‘ 
tt be ut takes that n nent t itter ] illenge silent lert ima 
i ru 2 may tx e gets ta ind mavD € 
doesn t jut, in any event, nobody sees him THERE is ag le that breeds the 
tt his pen tron s work or add Ss voice Cdence of efficis ke ¢ quietness of 
to the ibel of TuSi0! He t NS nk 1 well-oiled pi { ‘ i n \ host ol 
‘ ; ' } ; 
+5 a  acome : tak of maxims and I nl all languages 
the wit ss I lact bod pser s m at testify to the ¢ lit f silence and the 
ill; he is literally the silent ma But 8 censtin nt sper ear Saga 
moment la w hie the re Ss put t r the ulwavs true t t e quiet mat knows mort 
t qu . . . ryom as got s breat s a better 1 te than the talkative mat 
ivall the attor will sa And ow d l but s | 9 , the har und the " , world 
your | ule n that His Honor wil thinks so. we at worse than foolis not to 
reply : t know What did the witness encourage the idea and to n uld our protes 
say, and what was your objectior And the sional habits to t t er \ ed not preter ' 
attorney I don't know Suppose we ave to abilities that we t son 1 eing 
porter read it timorous about halting proceedings when s 
] d es tn rep rter ré ad t? | loes Vv tal te the rec d + it whe ill t it 
, , err 
isua lips acK the pages nd reads is involved e of WW ence, restraint 
inswe of the witness, the objectior ' rf 
1 ' 14 ri! f biog beige ara : = : 
iaw y¢ amd the ] g S I or proper name ma eas red late 
e read ita accurately St as it was ng a lull the 1 ling » wor i 
said I ca the part 5 erned ? | dor t term mishea . ‘ wil 7 - p 
KI “ ] im su it neither d es the judge cases it ‘ : / ’ e the text 
the iwy< the witness I were a “ miold j ‘ ‘ 
J sis i i) i PI 
, r ’ r er ] ‘ } 
i1DSOTDM« OW Tre ta I 5 i tn y art ate witne 1 f ' : : 
time that whatever they said made suc ody else’s in 1 ‘ , After all it is 
impression upon their men es that not our job to report t witne t h 
the reporter reads back nly approximates but only what h ie te 
what they thought at the time, they are ready tinctly our eat ire better trained than the 
to swear by his record betore the Court of judge’s or the lawver ~~ n gamble 
Appeals and the Supreme Court! that what we hear i nearer approxima 
! what was Sa than what the ge tr 
AS a matter of fact, the chances are better attorney thought they heard 
than ten to one that the reporter did get what There is nothing that will stroy the ill t 


they all said, even when they were overlap- of infallibility of the reporter more qu kly 











— 
a a le a 


than the impression that he is hard of hearing, 
ind a too meticulous regard for unessentia! 
phraseology is one of the surest ways to create 
such an impression. We may become annoyed 
by the speaker who slurs or deliberately drops 
connectives is articles, his prepositions, 
and even more important words, while all the 
time we get further and further behind as we 
ittempt to wrest a meaning from his bare suc- 
cession of nouns, verbs, and adverbs, but that 
is our job. If we were to insist on our right 
to stop a speaker every time he uttered a word 
that nobody in the court room heard, all that 
we would accomplish would be to convince the 
judge and the lawyers either that we were 
hard of hearing or that we weren't fast 
enough to match the speed of the speaker. We 
must back and fill all the time, waiting for 
the succeeding clause to clear up the obscurity 
f the preceding one, and if we get behind 
ind have continually to dig in to catch up, 
that is all part of the job. It would be much 


easier, of course, to halt proceedings and 
clear up our doubts at the moment, but by do- 
ing so we would soon cease to be the silent, 
efhcient man that we are today, whose record 

sworn by and whose almost unnatural abil- 


ty is rarely questioned. 





POINTERS FROM THE 
BOSS 








1. Remember the Dawn 


R' MEMBER the dawn. It rises fre 
ind ré v. full I cheer: if nera 5 


new-born day, in which hope and promis 
abound. In all walks of life we must grappl 
with facts; we cannot le-step th - WwW 

must tace the The greatest lite 1s neve 

the life that stretches away in rosy avenues 
of endless delight hat lies upon cushioned 
couches, but the one that reels from the 
blows of fate and the jolts of one’s fellow 
men. This does not mean that every day is 


a fighting day. Often life is punctuated with 


If the sun of today seems to set against 


u, remember that the sun of tomorrow may 


rise with you Although all things may seem 
to go wrong today, after all, it may be only 
you—your disposition, what occurred _ the 


ight before, or your night’s sleep. Some- 
thing has happened within yourself to change 
the complexion of things; your viewpoint for 
the moment has shifted. 

Do not be discouraged because you are 
seeing only the dark spots and your mind 
momentarily refuses to see the light. Your 
eyes are seeing wrong. Go to sleep and wait 
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for the new dawn. When you see right, 
you are building up your character; when 
you see wrong, you are tearing it down, It 
is your own soul which puts the universe on 


the right side and makes even the stars fight 
for you. Whatever your outlook on life, 
however gloomy the day may seem, however 


injust everyone may be, wait for the dawn 
The flower of true success blooms only for 
those who want it more than any other thing, 
and who seek it thr h all the days, months, 
and years. Neglect to water it, and it will 


waste away and die 





ARE you “hot” to do some important thing 
that is on your mind, and to do it quickly? 
Is the passion to perform some one thing 
gnawing at your patience? Do you hate the 
passing of the minutes that won't let you do 
what you want to do? Are you irked by the 
idea that your life is slipping away and you 
have not done that particular thing yet? 
Hold on a minute. Maybe the right mo 
ment has not yet arrived. Maybe you will do 
better if you wait a little—or a lot. Possibly 
your impulse will work itself out to better 
advantage after you have waited, after you 
have added more experience to your list of 
attainments. Possibly your skill needs sharp- 
ening to a finer point. In everything you do, 
cultivate the virtue of patience. If you wait, 
your dream may not escape you and you can 


attain your eart’s desire 


Above all, do not worry I grieve over the 


mistakes of yesterday It is already ancient 
history Ihe boss has forgotten about them 
He wants you to do your best today, so make 
good today the mistakes of yesterday. Plan 
bigger things for t row and you will 


forge ahead.—F. E. K., 





WHY I LIKE MY JOB 











i AM a stenographer for my father, who is 
agent for a treight line in Tulsa, Okla 
homa. As I am the only girl in the office, 
the others being truck drivers and men book- 
keepers, my experiences and duties are varied 
I write all reports, operate the billing machine, 
take letters, and check freight from manifests 
I enjoy my work because it gives me a chance 
to use my own initiative. I love to take mat 
ters in my own hands. The work is so varied 
that it couldn’t be monotonous. Many times 
I am requested to trace shipments, and in this 
way I correspond with many persons. World- 
famous products are shipped via our line and 
I delve into their origin and study where and 
how they came to be developed into various 
products. There is never a dull moment in 
our business.—D, K, 
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WHo’s WHO IN SHORTHAND SPEED 


Examiner A. A. BOWLE presents a quartet from Buffalo 





Elgene J. Knisley Lawrence A. Serrone John J. Crotty Lucian F. Nowak 


N ESSRS. Knisley, Serrone. Crotty, and the State Civ Ser\ Lt xamination for Ofh 
Nowak are four horsemen of short 1 Supreme | irt Stenographer ss . 


i | grap wa ec d 
and fame They iorm the quartet t Urerg n the list, il ( \ an appointment this 
Shorthand experts in the 8th Judicial District year 
of New York State The life story of each 
forms a pattern that students of the art could R. LAWRENCE A. SERRONE is a 
well afford to follow. Mr. Elgene J. Knisley | 1 graduate of the Dunkirk, N. Y., High 
used to sell newspapers on the streets of Ch School, wher he studied shorthand After 
cago when a boy, saving his pennies to pay for graduation e returned to school for post 
his secondary school education. At Watson's graduate work and helped as part-time clerk 
Business College, Chicago, while only fourteen in the oft f the principal 
years of age, he secured instruction in short With tl trance of the United States into 
hand and typewriting in exchange for odd jobs the World War, the City Court Stenographer 
around the school After graduatior e held f Dunkirk was an ng t mrst t be called 
several office positions and finally became a to the colors and Mr. Serrone was sent by his 
law stenographer, from which post he passed teacher to f n tor a few days, until a regular 
on to court reporting. This reads like a Hora tenographe d be secured. After a short 
tfo Alger story, but it is true period s work | atisfactory that he 

Returning from military duty after th was asked to continue in the posit In 1918, 
World War, Mr. Knisley concentrated o1 Mr. Serrone was officially drafted to fill the 
shorthand and became a free-lance reporter posit f Deputy City Clerk and City Ste 
New York City. He was one of the members nograj t nection 
of the relay team reporting the New York City luded reporting meeting of the ( mor 
Democratic Convention at Madison Squar: Council, Boa f Health, and the Board of 
Garden with Mr. Charles | Swem and Mr Police at I e Lon : ner Later in that 
Martin J. Dupraw. One of the most interest year he became Acting City Clerk. The follow 
ing trials which he reported was that of Arthur ing year he returned to the position of City 
Flegenheimer, known as Dutch Schultz Court Stenographer and continued to hold that 
racketeer and beer barot office unt ipp ted ( inty ( irt and Grand 

Proceedings started in the United States Jury Stenog { Chautauqua County in 
Lourt al lbany relating to the reOrganizatior 1926, followings i Civil Service Examinatiot 
of the Associated Gas and Electric Company n which he 1 ed the number one rating 
were later transferred to the Federal Court at rhroug tion of the Board of Supervisors 
New York City. Mr. Knisley received a re and the State Legislature, the Surrogate’s 
porting assignment on the case and for nearly Court was added t the ( inty Court and 


two years commuted between Buffalo and New Mr. Serrone’s duties were enlarged to include 


York City, both by air and rail. In addition, the reporting of this branch of the court. On 


© 4 
he has reported many important cases befor: January 1, 1937, Mr. Serrone assumed his 
the New York State Public Service Commis duties as Supreme Court Stenographer in the 


sion and the National Labor Relations Board Eighth Judicial District, having been first on 


In his “leisure” moments Mr. Knisley took the Civil Service Examination List! 
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URST’S PRIVATE SCHOOL has a 
| court reporter to its credit, for Mr. John 
J. Crotty began his study of shorthand in that 
large school 1 Buffal ) His rst job was that 
of stenographer with the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road Company, and then he went with the 
American Express Company. In the first posi- 
tion his reporting assignments included taking 
depositions from members of train crews and 
others when investigations of accidents were 
held by the trainmaster under whom he was 
employed. While with the express company, 
Mr. Crotty took minutes of meetings, state- 
ments, and so forth, in addition to office 
routine. “So with six years’ experience thus 
gained,” he writes, “I was successful in enter- 
ing the City Court of Buffalo in the probation 
department, where I had the opportunity to get 
my ‘baptism’ of court reporting.” While in 
this court, Mr. Crotty turned teacher, and gave 
shorthand instruction to his judge. The Buffalo 
Courier-Express commenting on Judge Robert 
J. Summers’ notetaking, said 

‘The judge admitted there were several 
reasons tor his endeavor He says it helps him 
fix the facts of the case in mind, it keeps him 
alert in the arguments of law, it acts as a 
double check on evidence and witnesses ques- 
tions and objections, and it provides him with 
a ready reference file on all cases.’ 

he Crotty family are ail stenographically 
inclined. Here are further comments by Mr. 
Crotty: “My three older sisters were gradu- 
ates of Hurst's, where they learned Gregg 
and were employed in various offices in 
Buffalo as stenographers. In 1919 I became 
interested in typing and shorthand and my 
father entered me in Hurst's, where I studied 
iregg. My two younger sisters also became 
Gregg writers (six of us in all). That’s quite 
a family of efficient shorthand writers! And 
Mr. Crotty has now passed the Civil Service 
Court Stenographers’ Examination and re- 


ceived an appointment to the Supreme Court! 


UCIAN F. NOWAK is 
a native son of Depew, 
New York He attended 
school in Buffalo, was grad 
uated from Fosdick-Masten 
Park High School, and re- 
ceived his shorthand training 
at the Chown School of 
Business in that city 
After working for several 
years as a stenographer, Mr. 
Nowak took up the study of 
court reporting. One method he used 


to acquire the necessary reporting speed and 


experience was to attend sessions of the Su- 
preme Court in Buffalo and take down the pro- 
ceedings. In 1931, he became associated with a 
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firm of court reporters in Buffalo, as a free- 
lance reporter. In addition to conducting a gen 
eral free-lance business, Mr. Nowak has 
reported the United States District Court for 
the Western District of New York, the Na 
tional Labor Board hearings in the Buffalo re- 
gion, the N.R.A. Code hearings, both in the 
Buffalo region and in Washington, D. C., and 
until the time of his appointment to the Chau- 
tauqua County Court he was acting Official 
Reporter to one of the official referees of the 
Eighth Judicial District. And like most of the 
reporters in that region, Mr. Nowak has re 
ported many speeches of the heads of the State 
Government. 

His present appointment gives him a roving 
assignment, because Chautauqua County covers 
a large territory, and sessions of the various 
courts at which he reports are held in three 
different cities in the county. Mr. Nowak is 
keeping his eyes open for the next Supreme 
Court Stenographers’ Examination, so that he 
nay join the intrepid trio of his reporting 
friends who now serve in the Supreme Court 
of the State of New York 


Key to Medical Testimony —IV 
The shorthand for this appears on page 142) 


Q. Did you make any tests to determine whether or 
not any of those things were s as distinguished from 
what he told you? A. Ye I did 

Q. What tests did you make and what did you find out 
about that? A. Let me take the left leg The left leg 
was rather spasti He complained that he couldn't move 
the left leg 


Q By the term spasti yo nean rigid A. Rigid If 
this were a true organic oncitio that is involving an 
organi lesion in the opposite side of the brain, wh'ch 


is the pyramidal tract—those are the tracts which carry the 
impulses out-—in an organic lesion of this type. you would 





have true definite abnormal! finding first, a Babinski 
that 1 on strikng of the plantar surfaces of the foot 
you have a dorsa of the toe; that is, the toe comes 
ip, whereas in «a normal individual the toe comes down 

Q Is that a well-recognized neurological test the 
Babinski A. Yes This patient did not have that present 


Q. Is that one of the most definite and certain of the 
neurological tests? A. That is an important reflex 







Typing by Marcelle Bergevin, Presentation of 
Mary School, Drummondville, Quebec, Canada 
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QO. A. T. Club Prize Awards 


Esterbrook Fountain \ 1 Mechanica ‘ 
Pen oO ; . 
'  M M T : : 
Vl : . : 
Mississip; I é 
Ruby Galstad, High § . . H 8 Ka 
Se Ta us , o i o ~ 
Allen 8 ! ~ 
for Secreta . i 
7 ° ’ 
Junior O. G. A 
Gold Pin See page 175 for iastr 
Betty Croxer H Sct 
Pomor California The Thief and His 
Clara B . & \ 
H » Soho ( 
I 
+> si f ; 
Kat . ; — , 2 < 
Mary Schier H s 
B Car Z 
Genevieve Ski WwW quat 4 4 
High Sct N New “~ P 
Jersey 4 
Roberta Stuffe Re Valley ' - 
High Scho B Montana , ; y + 
Violet Norris, High School 
Great Falls M ana 
Ka yn MeG 0 ma 
Agr r 4 Mect rn < 
‘ S . 
Ok ry 
Betty Hickman, Rhoades ex 
School for Secretaries Sar L > , e 
Fra California 
Silver Pin 
Mina Long Holy Family 
Set Worcester 
Massachusetts 
Rose Ashley, Immaculate ./" > “4 = 
Conception Academy 
Washingtor dD. Cc 
Marshall Baker. Gary Busi- - 2 2 - 
ness ( ege. Gary, Indiana a 7 
Vera Mae Waliece. Community 
High School, Newtor s a 
Iilinots 2 < 
Gertrude J c [ High 
Sct Washouga ‘ > 
Washington , 
Robert Frost, Woodbury Col , , ‘ 
lege, Hollywood. California 
Faith Juckett, Woodbury ( a 
lege, Los Ange California 
William Bennet High A -™ “ 
Sct Cambridge 
Maryland 
Robert Wilcox, High School / 
Kea Nebr ‘ ¥ - 4 , 
Loule | s 4 sus 
( | High Sel ) 
New Y b New York 
Leona May B High . t “ 
Se} { Sy x 
| ra 
arth QO S cy . 2 > [ 
Set Newa New , . 
“— ~ oe 
W n K H : ; 
Albuquerque N M » c . 4 
Dona Learna H s ) 
‘ M 
Helen Tapr ‘ Hig ) 7 
Scho Freer I ; } + A 2 
Dorott At H Schoo 
t new We Virginia 
Carrye Samue High 
Scho Bur Z Vermont 
Cather D Schmitt Ww n &e re. Holy Cross , M 
Dra n's Busine Col S Latonia I 
e, & Antor Texas b ‘ 
Rita ©} H ‘ ege i lea Dar Senior ur 
Woor Rho Island High S ho I Dora = 
Freda Thura Oklahoma Kansas Franci 


 : 


est 


V othe r 


f P 
‘iy 
” 
* A 
4 
; ; 
” a 
< 
r 
vv. » 
~ (%) 
I I 
W € 
We 
Ml Rr ¢ 
tor & - io 
Calif a 





Bronze Pin 


H S Newark New 
A H ; M ege 
! I @6 8¢ 
I M n County 
A Ed r Po'nt 
I ant, West Virginia 
I I 
Ss y 
York 
I I Se 
f ( New 
I I ‘ Hi Sct 
‘ N 4 } y 
I 0 ‘ H 
‘ ( I e 
us 
Ml { 
s l of ¢ ( vis 
New Mex 
M ‘Se Ge S 
‘ y's ls 
Dorcheste M 
I eM W ( 
I A 
‘ f : 
I D ‘ His Scho 
W ’ I 
I e Donovat S 
y's High Se 
Dorct er, Massachusetts 
" WwW W er Resi 
y " & New 
I j ( € 
4 > M s I 
‘ al Sc ‘ 
Ohle 
Ba Ad ! ‘ 
I © Seere Schoc 
i ! t K 
4 Besenhofer S Martin 
( mercial, Chicag 
I is 
I e ” Hig Sc hoc 
Marysville, K a) 
Virg a Moore ‘ ty 
High Sel We Frank 
f I 
M Menke S A is 
‘ ‘ . H Re) 
New ¥Y New Y 
I N nger ID wre 
I s « : Sta n 
Virginia 
I e Iradi High S < 
Mad New Jerse 
Elsie Barnstien. Warr 
Har High 8 
' ' rt Cor 
D hy Caldwe M 
i S) I ( 
Ohie 
Faye Miller, High Scho 
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The Snow Storm 
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The Iron and Steel Industry 


A Brief Historical Introduction to the Giant Industry of the Twentieth Century 
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From a manuscript for the Gregg Vocational Dictation Series 


By E. W. HARRISON, John Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Big Cigars for Big Money 


By JOSEPH T. MACKEY, President, Mergenthaler Linotype Company 


From Linotype’s “Shining Lines” 
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